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The Drama of Sean O’Casey 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow Dana 


This is the introduction to a lecture on 
“Within the Gates” scheduled for the 
Byron Street House in Boston on January 
21. The lecture was given in a Beacon Hill 
private home because the mayor’s office 
and police authorities threatened the re- 
moval of the license of any public hall used 
for that purpose. 

The Editor. 


“There is no sin but the fear that fights 
not!’ These are the words which Sean 
O’Casey wrote when he signed his auto- 
graph in my copy of ‘“‘Within the Gates” a 
few weeks ago. For Sean O’Casey there is 
nothing so unpardonable as the timidity 
that makes no struggle: ‘“‘There is no sin 
but the fear that fights not!”’ 

Sean O’Casey himself always fights and 
never fears. His whole life has been a 
struggle, a fight for existence against 
heavy odds. Born and brought up in a 
poor tenement in the slums of the north 
side of Dublin in Ireland; educated, as he 
says, ‘in the streets of Dublin’; teaching 
himself to read at the age of fourteen; 
struggling to make a living at all sorts of 
jobs, beginning at a very early age as a 
newsboy, then as an unskilled laborer, as a 
road mender and stone breaker, as a dock 
hand, as a hod-carrier, as a bricklayer’s 
mate, as a railway worker, he underwent 
every hardship, every poverty, every 
agony of the working class. 

In order to improve the condition of 
these workers and to help them organize 
themselves into effective trade unions, 
Sean O’Casey worked in the Irish labor 
moyement with Jim Larkin, and became 
connected with the courageous Irish 
Transport Workers’ Union. During the 
World War, he took part in the Easter 
Rising in Dublin in 1916, and fought 
bravely under the command of James 
Connolly. Two years later he wrote up the 
story of this rebellion in his first book, 
entitled ‘“‘The History of the Irish Citizen 
Army.’ Throughout all this struggle he 
showed a good Irish fighting spirit, and for 
him there was no sin but the fear that 
fights not. 

Sean O’Casey has no fear of anyone: 
that is why the timid are so afraid of him. 

When he turned to writing plays about 
the various struggles he had been through, 
he showed the same fighting spirit, the 
same fearlessness. Hight of his plays were 
rejected by the Abbey Theater before he 
succeeded in getting any of them accepted. 
When his later plays were produced, each 
night of the opening performance was a 
pitched battle. In these plays he depicted 
unidealized the life of the workers in their 
struggle for existence, dramatizing this 
with bitter satire, gay humor, and sudden 
flashes of unexpected beauty. What Synge 
did for the Irish countryside, O’Casey did 
for the Irish slums. 


Each of O’Casey’s plays took up a 
different period of the tumultuous history 
of Ireland in the troublous years through 
which O’Casey himself had lived and 
struggled. 

The period of the World War was 
represented in the play called “The Silver 
Tassie” with its terrific picture of the 
Croucher Death on the battlefield in the 
expressionistic second act. 

The Easter Rebellion of 1916, in which 
Sean O’Casey himself had taken an active 
part, was represented in “‘The Plough and 
the Stars,’ a powerful drama of the 
various political, social and religious forces 
involved in that struggle. 

The period of the British suppression 
of the Irish uprising in 1920, the time of 
the ‘Black and Tans,”’ was dramatized in 
“The Shadow of a Gun Man,” in which 
the cowardice and treachery of one would- 
be gun man leads to the arrest and execu- 
tion of the girl who believes in him. 

The period after the establishing of the 
Irish Free State of the struggle of the Die 
Hard Republican and the Free State 
Soldiers is depicted in “Juno and the Pay- 
cock,”’ where the heroic mother, whose son 
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is killed in the struggle, finds all her little i) 
world crumbling about her. || 

Finally, after leaving Ireland and going jj 
to live in London, Sean O’Casey came to }j} 
write the tremendous drama of all strug-}} 
gling humanity, the wounded veterans, the })| 


unemployed, the soap-box speakers, the }ij 


| 
Salvation Army, and the tragic group of the | 
Down-and-Outs. Against this background jij 
is set off the courageous spirit of the} 


Dreamer who cries triumphantly: a || 


} 
Way for the strong and the swift and the} 
fearless: 1|\ 
Life that is stirred with the fear of its life, }) 
let it die... . i 
We shall weave courage with pain, and | 
fight through the struggle unending. | 


Here is the echo of Sean O’Casey’s own} 
ery: ‘There is no sin but the fear that 
fights not!” ; 
The four scenes of the play represent life 
“Within the Gates” of Hyde Park during} 
the four seasons of the year and at different 
times of the day: On a Spring Morning 
On a Summer Noon, On an Autumn Eve- i 
ning, and On a Winter Night. Here at all 
times all sides of all questions are freely Hi) 
and fully discussed, such is the splendidf | 
Anglo Saxon tradition of free speech} 
“Within the Gates” of Hyde Park. Wouldf 
that a similar spirit existed “Within the#} 
Gates” of Boston. ; 
Sean O’Casey’s canvas includes thei 
whole of life, clean and unclean. If there#j 
are unclean things in life it will not help to} 
conceal them and pretend they do not} 
exist. Rather bring them out into the sun-4 
light, the limelight, the spotlight of thes} 
stage so that we can better understand#} 
them and help to cure them. Only theif) 
morbid mind picks out the unclean in ag 
play and calls shocked attention to it. Toy) 
the pure all things are pure. To the impure 
all things are impure. 
Sean O’Casey is not immoral. SH 
relentlessly moral. He shows the sins off) 
the father being visited upon the daugh er 
—and upon himself. He does not shrink} 
from depicting the evil consequences off 


fights against them openly. 
sin but the fear that fights not!” 
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PRESENCE OF GOD 
Charles G. Girelius 


I sense a living Spirit rising 
From out of the air and clod, 

From song of birds that live in gardens, |}, 
And worms that craw! in sod. 


I catch the light of a mystic Presence © 
In rainbows after a storm, 
I see the dawnlit fringe of His garment 
Where clouds of sunrise form. - 


And deep in the silence of inmost being, |} 
Where life is a hidden stream, 5) 

I feel the touch of an Unseen Goodness,— 
I see His face in a dream. 
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Religion’s Message to a Harassed World 


Francis J. McConnell 


a RISTIANITY has much to say about the 
human values—a term general and often 
vague. It may be worth while to try to 
put some definite contents into the general 


| First of all we must insist that individual persons 
} must be treated with the respect due to human beings. 
| It is easy to say that we cannot long treat with respect 
yanybody who is not inherently respectable, and that 
jif a man is to be treated with respect he must show 
ihimself worthy of respect. This sounds self-evident, 
| but is quite dangerous at times. In war-times, for 
sexample, nations do not feel called upon to regard 
*their foes as human beings. In the World War the 
word “Hun” was itself a weapon of offence in the 
| hands of the Allies. The Allies did not treat Germans 
jwith the respect due to men, and the Germans did 
Wnot treat the Allies with such respect. All depends 
jon who is setting the standards by which respect is 
{to be granted. The Christian point of view is that 
#men are to be treated as men without regard to their 
adeserts. At least it is often better to state the con- 
tention thus than to say that we are not to treat with 
respect that which is not in itself respectable. A man 
#may act like a brute, but as a human being he must 
not be treated as a brute. If society decides to put him 
to death for a brutal deed it must surround the exe- 
}cution with dignified decorum because of the tact that 
twhat it is executing is not a brute, or an animal, but 
fa man. 
| This consideration itself, that men are to be 
{treated as men, puts Christianity against the war 
system, for war is the greatest scorner of human 
values the world has ever seen. War treats men as 
hardly of equal worth with the beasts of the field. It 
trains men to think of themselves in terms of uniform- 
ity of physical clothing and of mental clothing. It 
jstamps out individual distinctiveness, of course, when 
it treats the individual, taken as an individual, as if 
‘he were of no consequence at all. Wars are now chiefly 
by infantry, and infantry means men in masses. 
(Respect for a woman or a man is in a war system 
‘virtually inconceivable. 
Social groups may be approached from two angles 
|--that of the persons themselves who compose the 
igroup and that of the impersonal organizational 
ffeatures through which the group works. What we 
have in mind when we speak of society as an organism 
jor a body is that persons acting together act differently 
ifrom the ways they act when taken by themselves as 
lisolated individuals. Not only is there an increase of 
power when individuals act in groups, but there is a 
difference in quality of the deeds as well. The differ- 


ence may be up or down. Persons acting in a group 
may give themselves up to a lynching party as they 
never would have dreamed of doing apart from their 
presence in the group. Or persons in a group may 
together attain to a realization of the beautiful to 
which no members of the group could have reached in 
solitude or separateness. 


Saving the Individual from the Group 


Out of this peculiarity that men at times act 
differently in groups from the way they act sepa- 
rately, we see the fallacy of such statements as that 
which tells us that guilt is always personal or 
individual. Thus when an individual financial leader 
appears in time of financial wreck as having misused 
funds of investors, we forget that the will of the 
individual may have little to do with the misuse. 
He is the tool of the social code of his group, he may 
be carried away by the presence of his group, he may 
be overborne by the demands of investors for quick 
returns to engage in a crime which the investors rage 
against when the investment fails. Christianity insists 
that we must not merely save the individual in his 
separateness, but save him also in his relations to 
groups. A Christianity that looks upon individuals 
as of supreme value is concerned with the effects of 
what men do in groups upon the men themselves. 

Turning now to the impersonal features of social 
organization we have to look upon these as instru- 
mental. They are to be judged—from the Christian 
angle, I mean—by what they accomplish, as instru- 
ments, upon men, who are the ends in themselves. The 
instruments are not by any means themselves to be 
exalted, except as effective instruments. A creed is 
to be judged by what happens to him who accepts 
and believes it. A constitution, even the Constitution 
of the United States, must meet one decisive question 
—what happens to the men who live under it? An 
educational system is finally to confront one question-— 
what happens to the pupils who go to the schools? 
The family as an institution has always to be scruti- 
nized by the inquiry—what happens to husband, 
mother and children in the tamily? 


Effects of Capitalism 

The most persistent question as to institutions 
just now is that as to the human effects of capitalism. 
Capitalism as we know it does not have a long history 
behind it. Sidney and Beatrice Webb reckon its 
existence up to date as about one hundred and fifty 
years. Of course the world has always known the rich 
and the poor—the “haves” and the “have-nots’’-—but 
it has not always known large-scale production, factory 
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organization, workers numbering thousands in single 
industries, the profit system. There again the judgment 
for Christianity hinges upon the human results of 
capitalism. Modern industry has given human beings 
some conditions more human than those of the pre- 
capitalistic age. It has produced larger quantities of 
goods than in the old days. It has produced better 
goods. There are those who will have it that in the 
old days those who made shoes, for example, made 
the shoe from start to finish, and gave the customer 
a more artistic result. Which is mostly nonsense. Not 
all, or many, shoemakers were artistic. Few of them 
made as good-looking shoes as machines now make. 
Moreover, operatives who work in a well-lighted, well- 
aired factory are far better off than those of earlier 
times whose shops were in their own homes. Machines 
now do the heavy, back-breaking work. The hours 
are not so long. All this is splendidly to the good 
from the human and Christian point of view. 

The question is as to whether these clear ad- 
vantages have been gained at too heavy a cost. The 
coarser strains have been taken off the workers, but 
what about the finer strains? There is less muscie-wear, 
but what about the nerve wear? Suppose the jobs are 
easier, but suppose too they are not secure. Suppose 
the working years have been shortened—what of 
old-age protection? What about the profit system, 
profit being what is left after all earnings have been 
paid—a loose definition assuredly, but no definition 
of profits sits very close to the facts. Profits are some- 
times in the nature of findings, and ‘findings are 
keepings.’’ But ought they to be? Maybe findings are 
graftings. Suppose the findings are riches that really 
belong to society. Suppose they are made possible by 
the fact that people live together in organized social 
groups. 

Capitalism itself seems to realize that it must 
make a better adaptation to the needs of men and 
women and children. 

Now comes the oft-given counsel that if we will 
make all the individuals religiously devoted to the 
search for God all social troubles will take care of 
themselves. There cannot be any question that we 
need desperately the conversion of individuals, but 
we have to be on our guard here lest we speak mis- 
takenly about the central importance of conversion. 
We are told, for example, that if we can just get men 
converted, get them to cherish the spirit of good will 
one to another, we shall find that they can work under 
any social system, and that if men do not have good 
will we shall find that they will fail even under the 
best system. This, however, is not quite as sound as 
it seems. Since systems come and go there is not any- 
thing eternal about them, and some must be better 
than others. Is it not a Christian duty, then, to seek 
the best, and will not the impulse to the good which 
comes of conversion inevitably lead to the best? It 
will not. The converted will must deliberately attempt 
to make systems such that they will give better 
chances to the men now on earth. At this point of 
sheer passionateness of devotion to a better world 
order, a man who professes no religion may resemble 
the Christians of the early days in his willingness to 
face death for his cause. The Christians of the first 
centuries never had to face persecution worse than 


that which some challengers of established orders} 
have had to meet, and that too in so-called Christian{} 
lands, in the past twenty years. | 
Everything thus depends on the effect upon}} 
the individual. Christianity must in the end stand | 
for the factors in society which enable the individual : 
to do alone what he can best do alone, for those} 
institutions which will enable the individual to dol 
best with his fellows what they can all do best to-+f 
gether, for those contacts with neture and with his}) 
fellowmen which enable the individua! to make those}! 
higher contacts with the spiritual which we hold to bef 
most truly divine. . 


Obligations of Capital and Labor | 
It may fairly be asked whither these principlesi} 
lead us in dealing with more concrete problems off 
today. What about disputes between capital and 
labor? In spite of all our talk about human values it is# 
very hard for us on any side of a labor dispute to see 
the other side. The capitalist may say all that hes! 
pleases about the right emphasis on the human, butt 
he is likely to see these human values only in our ow 
group. I attended a relief campaign meeting some} 
months ago where an outstanding capitalist besought} 
the public above all things to keep the human element 
uppermost. Then he went on to tell of a dear iriend 
of his who a year or two before lived on dividends) 
which had now completely ceased! Then others spoke! 
—all on the same theme, the distress of those whose}! 
dividends had ceased. On the other side the laborer 


| 
| } 
| 
| 
| 


that the capitalist system did not begin with the 
present capitalists. Both laborers and employer} 
forget that there is a general public and a general 
social welfare to which they have obligations. The 
more orthodox trade-union elements in this country, 
seem quite as devoid of interest in what happens te 
society as a whole as do the capitalists. We shall not 
get far in this field until we see that Christianity hag) 
as distinct a message against clan-partisanship in 
America as it has against castes in India. i | 
The most important social experiment with whicH 
we in America have anything to do is the attempt tq 
provide for a new deal in the nation’s industrial and 
social life. Attempts like this have to be considered) 
in connection with the life of the time. We do not sed} 
anything especially fitting to the American tempera}) 
ment in the Russian or Italian or German experiments} 
For us to stand still, however, is impossible. Formally) 
and abstractly speaking the principles of the Nev 
Deal are in line with what Protestantism in the mail 
thinks of as harmonious with Christian principled 
There are indications that the N. R. A. has not livec 
up to its own ideals of the human values in labor, bul) 
nevertheless the main aim is sound. The experiment 
should be supported by Protestant Christianity in it) | 
endeavor to save whatever is worth while in oxistial 
orders and in its willingness to discard elements thal), 
do not work for the largest social good. The presi) 
sure of events may do the rest. 


industrial society beyond anything yet dreamed of| 


by the leaders of the new movement. li} 


| 
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Mae MOCRITUS looked upon mankind and 
I | 5 laughed; Heraclitus looked upon mankind 
1, m} and wept. But it was Homer, with his 
a 28} dramatic sense of the tragi- comedy of 
jauman life, who could do both. The rationalizing 
Hoctrinaire must necessarily fit things into his system. 
9Uhe poet, with no pet doctrine at stake, may view the 
} spectacle of the human struggle in all its glory and 
utility and give free expression to the significance 
it has for him. His view may be impressionistic, but 
a t need not be a subjective rationalization. Indeed, 
vhe objective-minded poet may view the universe not 
imoralistically but dramatically. For him it is neither 
ja “good” world nor a “bad” world ethically, but a 
jstupendous spectacle, awesome, inspiring, pitiable. 
yAnd human nature is neither evil nor divine; it is 
dstrong or weak, glorious or tragic. 

It is the potential grandeur and the infinite pathos 
of human character and destiny that stir the imagina- 
‘cion of Homer. The “Iliad” is not primarily the story 
jof the Greek and Trojan war. In fact, only a few weeks 
in the tenth year of the long struggle suffice for the 
jourpose of the poet. This limited period of the 
jexternal struggle he uses only as a background against 
iwhich to portray his characters in terms of their 
“thoughts, feelings, and actions. For he is not a 
‘chronicler of historical data, but a portrayer of human 
jsouls in all their trivial vagaries, their heroic triumphs, 
and their pathetic stupidities. And what the reader 
chiefly remembers is not the plot but the persons— 
men and women struggling through the maze of 
external circumstances and their own inner passions, 
jand swept on toward that swift and certain fate which, 
be it glorious or ignoble, is for each his self-wrought 
destiny. “Lo,” says Zeus himself, ‘Lo, how vainly 
imortal men do blame the gods! For of us they say 
comes suffering, whereas they, even of themselves, 
through the blindness of their own hearts, have 
jsorrows beyond that which is ordained.” 

} Homer glories in the drama of human character, 
not in war. As for war it is a dolorous affair. We can- 
jnot mistake the poet in this matter. When Zeus looks 
down from Olympus upon the battlefield where many 
a hero lies in the dust, he turns away with the sorrow- 
‘ful lament: ‘Of all living things that creep upon the 
earth is there any so pitiable as man?” It would seem 
that as he composes these lines the poet is himself 
sharing the Olympian’s pity for a race of beings bent 
on self-destruction. And on one occasion even the 
horses weep for men. Is this perhaps the height of 
Homeric irony? 

Not the clash of arms on the wind- swept plains 
of Troy, but an invisible struggle—the ‘wrath of 
Achilles’’—is Homer’s theme as announced in the first 
line of his epic masterpiece. And while the external 
warfare is waged and mighty heroes win immortal 
renown in life and death, this underlying theme—the 
vengeful passion in a man’s soul and its ultimate 
transformation into something akin to Olympian-like 
pity for all mankind—s never lost sight of by the poet. 
Ancient literature! Timeless, might we better 
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Homer Dramatizes the Invisible Battlefield 
Hugh Robert Orr 


say, for all great art isimmortal. It is the little systems 
of philosophy and morals and physics and politics and 
theology that “have their day and cease to be.”’ But, 
though prophecies fail and ‘‘knowledges’’ are done 
away with, the drama of the human soul remains 
about the same today as when Helen wept on the 
“topless towers of Ilium’ and the son of Thetis raged 
beside his beaked ships. And so it is that, while we 
discard the astronomy or physics of the past decade, 
we are challenged and held by the rolling hexameters 
of an epic poem three thousand years old. 

Moreover, ancient literature as it is, the ‘‘Tliad”’ 
is indubitably marked by a certain maturity in its 
literary art. Nor is the poet a simple-minded primitive 
merely singing the praises of barbaric heroes. There 
is in him an impartial objectivity, a penetrating in- 
sight, and a degree of ironic detachment far beyond 
the naivete of the primitive mind. 

Another consideration is essential to the full 
appreciation ot Homer’s achievement. Achilles, the 
hero of the ‘‘Tliad,’”’ though he had no personal grudge 
against the Trojans, has jomed with Agamemnon and 
his Greek army in their plan to lay waste the city of 
Troy as a punishment for the Trojan prince’s elope- 
ment with Helen. But, having been shamefully in- 
sulted by his chief, Agamemnon, Achilles haughtily 
withdraws from the struggle, refusing to continue his 
assistance in the war. For weeks he sulks in his tent 
on the beach beside his ships, nursing his wounded 
pride. Now it is a characteristic of all Homeric heroes 
that their self-respect must be maintained at any cost. 
Even the loss of life is of less concern than a wounded 
pride. This ultra-individualism of the Greek ideal of 
life must be recognized to appreciate the behavior 
of Achilles. The Greek hero would never efface himselt 
as an individual for the sake of the cause in which he 
was engaged. He fought not so much for cause and 
country as to win renown, to show himself a mighty 
man of valor. Even hatred for the enemy was not 
so impelling a motive as his thirst for the immortality 
of a great name. He looked for his reward not in a life 
hereafter, but in the full realization of a noble earthly 
destiny. Not a crown of gold but the simple wreath 
of laurel—this was the all-sufficient emblem of his 
self-achieved renown. And his hope of this fulfillment 
of his own selfhood gave strength to his arm and cour- 
age to his heart. 

There are three phases in the emotional experience 
of Achilles. The first is his wrathful and embittered 
state of mind occasioned by Agamemnon’s insult to 
his self-respect. At this stage his whole concern is 
for his own suffering. Nothing else matters. Self- 
pity has blinded him to the suffering of his fellows 
and to all human relationships. Thus brooding over 
his unjust treatment at the hands of his chiet, his 
bitterness increases. He is the most miserable of 
mortals, forced to endure his insufferable shame in 
silence. 

The second phase of his emotional state comes 
when his beloved comrade, Patroklus, is killed by the 
valiant Hector, mightiest of the Trojan princes. 
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Stricken at first by irrepressible grief, Achilles now 
experiences a new and transforming emotion—the 
magical power of fellow-sympathy. In this agony of 
self-forgetful sorrow for his friend he decides to re-enter 
the struggle to avenge the death of Patroklus. His 
own injury must be put aside, bitterly hard as it is 
for him to do so. And now, through the miracle of 
sympathy, his circle of interest expands to include a 
fallen comrade. He is a greater Achilles now than 
before. He can conceive of his life, his destiny, as one 
with that of those he has loved. 

Then follows the third phase of this spiritual 
drama of the soul of Achilles. The compass of his 
interest, having already been enlarged trom the 
narrow circle of self-pity to include the fallen Patrok- 
lus, must now expand even beyond the limits of love 
of comrades. It must embrace all men—friend and 
foe alike—in its human universality. 

Achilles has avenged the death of Patroklus and 
has brought down the once-victorious Hector. He has 
borne Hector’s body into the Greek camp, where each 
day he drags it around the grave of Patroklus, reveling 
in his triumph. His long-repressed wrath has found 
an outlet and it rises to a flood of barbaric frenzy. 
Nothing else in literature exceeds this consummate 
portrayal of the elemental lust for revenge—the 
maddened victor gloating over the broken corpse of 
his vanquished foe. 

And now comes the Trojan king, Priam, by night 
through the Greek lines to the tent of Achilles to 
beg for the body of his dead son, Hector. Entering 
the tent and falling on his knees, the gray-haired 
monarch clasps the knees of the stalwart victor. 
“T came,” he says, “‘I came to kiss the hand that slew 
my son.” 

Has ever any other human utterance expressed 


so much of human pathos as that brief line? All that |) 
man has ever known of self-humiliation, all the infinite |) 
depths of insufferable human anguish, are in these 
words. Achilles looks down upon the bowed head of 
his enemy—Achilles, the erstwhile wrathful, he who | 
has until now been gloating in savage exultation over |} 
the fallen Hector. He is silent, his face frozen in its 
torturous intensity. Something is happening to 
Achilles. A battle is raging on the invisible battlefield 
—the arena of his own soul. A storm of passion rises. 
But it is only for a moment. Suddenly his anger re- 
lents, subsides. His face relaxes. He lifts the old man }if 
to his feet and leads him to a chair. Seated together } 

in that tent of sorrow, Achilles—a new Achilles— | 
speaks out of a great calm that has come into his }j 
being. And the words he speaks are no longer those 
of a haughty victor, but of a human soul purged of its 
drunken hate by a vision of the universal sorrows of 
all mankind. In that brief hour at least, the old king 
before him is no longer his foe but a fellow-being |} 
caught, as he himself is caught, in the merciless toils }} 
of circumstance, and suffering, as he himself is suffer-— 
ing, at the hand of aruthless fate. Yes, he himself, and } 
Priam, Hector and Patroklus—are they not, along 
with all other blind, hapless mortals, little more than 
pitiable pawns of a scornful, relentless destiny? 

It is the pinnacle of a human experience such as | 
only they may know who have attained through | 
infinite suffering a sense of their oneness with all who 
suffer. And the soul of the Greek hero, all passion | 
spent, is now liberated, at least for a little while, from 
the prison of his own wretched self-pity, expanded |} 
even beyond the bounds of the love of comrades, and | 
at last encompasses friend and foe alike in a com- 
passion that is as all-inclusive and universal as the 
sorrows of mankind. ) 


The Education of American Ministers’ 
Henry Wilder Foote 


pes)0 write an adequate review of “The Education 

‘fes} of American Muinisters’—a massive com- 
pilation of facts and statistics, would require 
a month of leisure time and a wide knowledge 
of the history and the present status of theological 
education in this country, and would call for an essay 
such as Macaulay was wont to pen. I shall comment 
on only a few of the more striking findings of this 
important piece of research. 

In the first place, such a survey has long been 
needed, both because it has been evident that the 
churches in many sections were being manned by a 
cheap and ill-trained ministry, and because many 
graduates of standard institutions feel that the tra- 
ditional education provided is ill-adapted to modern 
needs. Similar investigations of legal and medical 
education, have had salutary effects. This report, if 
its significance be properly digested by denomina- 
tional authorities and by those responsible for minis- 
terial education, may have equally beneficial results, 
for it contains much to make them sit up and think. 


*“The Education of American Ministers.’ New York: 


Institute of Social and Religious Research. 4 vols. 


The authority with which it speaks cannot be | 
denied. It has been made under the joint auspices | 
of the Institute of Social and Religious Research and 
of the Conference of Theologica! Seminaries in the | 
United States and Canada, which originated at | 
Harvard in the summer of 1918. A large and repre- 
sentative committee stands back of the survey; the 
first volume was written by Dr. William Adams. 
Brown of Union Seminary; the second and third 
volumes largely by Professor Mark A. May of Yale; | 
the fourth volume contains appendices and statistical 
tables. It has cost a great deal of time, labor and 
money, and has been made under favorable auspices 
for disclosing the situation which confronts our 
churches in the problem of securing an able and 
educated ministry. It is regrettable, though no doubt 
inevitable, that the survey should be limited to the 
major Protestant churches, for a comparison of their 
standards with those of the Catholic and Jewish 
seminaries would have been illuminating, though 
probably rather humilitating to the Protestants. 

There is much in these volumes which is pro- 
foundly disturbing to-any person concerned with the 
prospects for Protestantism in this country. The 
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question of whether a well-educated ministry is 
jmportant would hardly seem open to discussion, but 
wonsiderable space is given to proving that well- 
iirained ministers are more efficient and do better 
#service than most of those who have had little training, 
‘hough there are striking exceptions both ways. The 
‘survey defines a well-trained minister as a man who 
Ss a product of both a college and a theological semi- 
faary, which is a good working standard, although 
§pbviously there are wide variations of excellence in 
‘poth types of institution. But it finds that, for nine- 
jveen of the larger Protestant denominations, only 
‘hirty-five percent of the ministers are graduates of 
oth a college and a seminary. If the Negro churches 
jare included the percentage is decidedly lower, whereas 
{he figures for the Roman Catholic Church show 
joetter than sixty-eight percent. And, of the white 
(Protestant ministers in these denominations, about 
Jnalf have neither college nor seminary training, yet 
yserve more than half the churches, predominantly 
(chose in rural districts. Many of these men do good 
work, by virtue of innate ability and character, but, 
jas a whole, they are clearly not qualified to become 
jjenlightened and intelligent leaders. 

} As though these figures were not bad enough, the 
survey proceeds to indicate the steady decline in 
jministerial education. This varies greatly with 
different denominations. Those bodies which are most 
Jorthodox in theology have maintained the highest 
istandards, notably the Lutheran churches, which are 
jamong the most conservative. This is because those 
Hbodies have the most effective machinery for con- 
itrolling the ministry. The education provided, is, of 
icourse, of a strongly traditional type, and is intended 
/to uphold doctrinal standards, but, within its limits, 
it is thorough and efficient. The churches under 
episcopal control maintain their standards with less 
leficiency because too many back-door entrances to 
the ministry have been left open. The most deplorable 
idecline has been in the congregational churches. 
Whereas in New England in 1700 the ministers were 
100 percent well educated (i. e., college graduates 
prepared for the ministry, there being then no theo- 
logical seminaries as such), the percentage dropped 
slowly in the eighteenth century and very rapidly in 
‘the nineteenth. This was due to the lack of any effec- 
tive control over candidates for admission to the 
ministry, with a consequent influx of ill-prepared men. 
No figures are given for the Unitarian churches, which 
receive only casual mention here and there in the 
‘survey, but there can be no doubt that there has been 
‘with us, at least until very recently, an equally damag- 
jing debasement of standards. 

H The survey discusses in detail the falling off of 
‘candidates for the ministry from the larger universities, 
and among young men from families on the higher 
cultural and economic levels. This it attributes, in 
large part, to the deplorable economic status of the 
‘ministry, due to the fact that too many churches can- 
not afford a trained minister. It finds that there are 
far too many churches in the country—55,000—and 
far too many ministers. This is due to the rapid spread 
of American civilization across the continent in the 
nineteenth century, with a great expansion of de- 
nominational home missionary departments pushing 


the establishment of new churches in every newly- 
founded hamlet. The period of expansion came 
suddenly to an end about 1900; the need for new 
churches ceased, and a period calling for consolidation 
set in. Denominational rivalries and the sudden 
disappearance of the frontier have left us with com- 
munities that are over-churched, and with churches 
too weak to pay a living salary. The excess in min- 
isters is among the ill-trained ones. There are barely 
enough well-trained men to supply the churches which 
can afford them, nor are the standard colleges and 
seminaries turning out too many carefully picked men 
to recruit the ranks. But the flood of untrained or 
half-trained men has given rise to a grave situation. 

The types of theological education offered by the 
seminaries are very various, something is to be said 
for each, and variety of training is desirable. Perhaps 
the essential lessons to be learned are the critical 
importance of requiring a thorough training of all 
candidates for the ministry, if Protestantism is to 
retain the respect of an enlightened community, and 
the present lack of a sound economic status for the 
ministry. A cheap ministry is an uneducated ministry, 
and is bound to bring religion into disrepute; a well- 
trained ministry is inevitably costly, but is worth all 
it costs. 

In conclusion it may be said again that this survey 
is of vital importance. It is massive, it is not easy 
reading, much of the material is familiar to those who 
have given thought to the subject, but it is sound, if 
depressing, and it points the way to be followed. It is, 
for theological education, a study comparable to that 
on “Rethinking Mlissions,’”’ which made so great 
a stir two years ago. Our own denominational and 
educational authorities would do well to take its 
teachings to heart. 


Verse 


FREEDOM 
Ella E. Preston 


No use to bring the sextant and the chain; 

To plant the stake and pen the record neat; 
To measure Faith, a foursquare field complete, 
My soul in wider realms must Truth attain. 
Uncharted space it roams for its domain 
Improvident of triangle and rule. 

It minds not boundaries of creed or school, 
Nor asks Tradition for a meaning plain. 


Oh, wide and far and free must roam the soul, 
An admiral upon unvoyaged seas, 

Fearless to seek an unfamiliar goal. 

Time shall amend Faith’s crudely charted scroll, 
As sounded depths yield shining Verities, 

Yet end it not. The Part is not the Whole. 


** * 


WHY 
Nevart Najarian 
Like human beings the poplars stand 
Aloof from one another; 
Not in self-protective, defensive mood 
But with a quivering, shimmering fear 
Afraid to touch their kind. 
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their rights by a religious denomination. We ourself, | 
if we had not fled from Boston long years since, would | 
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AND BOSTON IS NOT PERMITTED TO SEE IT 


S most people are aware, Sean O’Casey’s play, 
“Within the Gates,’’ after a production in 
London and a season in New York, was banned 

in Boston, almost entirely through the influence of the 
Roman Catholic Church. We might note in passing 
that, like “Strange Interlude,” banned a few years 
ago in that city, though not so openly by the Catholic 
Church, this play was written by an Irishman who 
was born a Catholic. The subconscious, which O’ Neill 
made use of in his drama, may be here at work. 
“Within the Gates” is a symbolic drama, saturated 
with a strange poetry, sometimes befogged with a 
sophomoric philosophy, and filled with a bitter reac- 
tion against what the author feels is joyless and tra- 
ditional and even hypocritical in organized religion. 
(The organization represented in his play is apparently 
the Church of England, not the Roman Church.) 
Some people dislike the work intensely, others, among 
them such a critic as Atkinson of The New York Times, 
consider it one of the finest dramatic compositions 
written in English in recent years. At any rate, it isa 
serious, high-minded, at times deeply moving work 
of art, and has a definite point of view. It makes the 
theater seem once more an important place. 

And Boston is not permitted to see it. 

No doubt the somewhat limited number of 
people in Boston who still cherish Emersonian ideals 
of individual freedom, and are not afraid, also, to 
listen to the other fellow’s point of view, are pained 
by this high-handed and tyrannical interference with 


probably still be boiling with rage, some weeks after 
the event. But as it is the best we can do is to summon 
up a smile not unlike that which curls the thin lips of 
Voltaire in the famous bust. For once upon a time 
Boston was a Puritan city, and Massachusetts a 


Puritan Commonwealth, and God help you if you |i 
were a Quaker, or a free thinker, or a critic of the || 


current beliefs of the majority, or if you wished to 
act a play, even the most harmless of plays. It took 
the Puritan Commonwealth a good many generations 
to break down this intellectual tyranny and win 
through to the freedom of the mid-nineteenth century. 
Nor perhaps would Theodore Parker have said the 
battle was ever completely won. And now Boston, 
and to a lesser extent the whole state, is once more 
controlled by the Puritans. The Roman Catholic 
Church has always been in some ways extremely 


Puritanical, and especially so in Ireland. Its followers, | 
if not a majority now in Boston, are at any rate by far |} 


the largest coherent and organized group, and the city 
is back intellectually where it was two centuries ago. 
The freedom which was won before was won to no 
smali extent by revolt within the Puritan Church, and 
was an integral part of Unitarianism. Whether there 
is, in the Catholic body of Boston and Massachusetts, 


the seed of such a revolt, to set the people free again, | 


remains to be seen. At present the prospect is none 
too hopeful, and little intellectual stimulation for the 
nation at large may be looked for to come out of 


Boston in our day, unless the minorities rouse from | 
their timid slumbers. 


Walter Prichard Eaton. 
* * 
UNITARIAN PUBLICATION ACTIVITIES 


NYONE who examines carefully the book and 
pamphlet material published under Unitarian 
auspices in the half century before the World 


War, cannot but be impressed with the productiveness | 


ot the period. On the subjects of orthodoxy, Jesus, the 
Bible and evolution in all their ramifications the 


Unitarian writers of that period did their work well. } 
A similar examination of post-war Unitarian publi- | 
cations, however, gives the distinct impression of a } 


let-down. What has been published for the most part 
has been in defence of victories already won. There 
is an absence of vital, creative, challenging, significant 
literature. 

Have we as a denomination, as far as our press is 
concerned, kept pace with changing issues? Have we 
not, for instance, failed to accept the findings of the 
social and religious sciences as readily as we did those 
of the physical and biological sciences? Have not 
implications of psychology, the history of religions, 
and sociology, that are of more than passing significance 
for liberal religion in America been largely ignored and 
the material offered been more readily incorporated 
in the published writings of Modernists than in ours? 
With notable exceptions, such as the open-minded 
policy followed by The Register for years, and a very 
few of the official books and pamphlets—the produc- 
tiveness, fearlessness, and importance of earlier 
periods have apparently not been continued. 


lf 
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| 
| Anyone who cherishes the Unitarian record of 
wreative, pioneering thought must view with alarm 
and regret the fact that our press activities seem to 
jiave petered out, and that much of what is critical 
‘ind consequential in forward-looking religious litera- 
sure of today is coming too exclusively from sources 
other than our own. Soon it will be whispered, perhaps 
with justification, that our older men have said all 
they have to say and the younger men can’t write. 
; 3ecause the creative religious literature of the present 
‘s being so widely promoted independently of our 
agencies, our denomination runs the risk of seeming 
0 be left behind in the process, resting upon the 
saurels it has already won. 

‘ This is particularly unfortunate, because of all 
jnovements ours could best be forwarded by the 
jrinted word. Our appeal is inevitably to the reading 
syerson. What, then, is the trouble? Is it because for 
jnstitutional purposes it has been deemed best to 
(.void controversial issues? Is there any surer way to 
jleath? Must not modern problems be dealt with in 
ynodern terms while they are still modern problems? 
if we avoid the controversial discussion carefully and 
git all times, can we have anything to say that means 
anything at ail? 

If it be objected that such publications are im- 
possible because of lack of funds, is it not obvious that 
jew purposes should recommend themselves more 
seriously for the financial support of the Unitarian 
4ponstituency? A few of the publications issued in the 
Hbast seem trivial compared to what might have been 
brinted with the money. Whatever evidence might be 
yroduced that these apprehensions are untrue and 
jmneeded would be welcomed by the writer as eagerly 
sus anyone. But whenever the Unitarian press uses its 
desources exclusively to defend ground already won 
(0 the neglect of the pioneering and creative forces, 
ur coveted denominational position in the forefront 
of liberal religious progress is more than jeopardized, 
at is lost. 


: 


Edwin H. Wilson. 


* * 


CIVIC RESPONSIBILITY AT EBB 


( NAUTION is perpetually needed in despairing over 
-) + the state of the public conscience. No sooner 
is the statement made that politics are now at 
he lowest point of degradation ever reached, public 
officials at an extreme of corruption or inefficiency, the 
Yvoters under unexampled delusion or indifference, 
shen somebody arises, book in hand, and cites from one 
sor another period of the past precisely the same de- 
spairing depiction of the then existing situation. 
| Civie disorder in the current performance of state 
izovernments is enough to give cause for distress. 
}Louisiana is the spectacular example. That the com- 
‘mand of a commonwealth should pass to the hands of 
‘a Huey Long and be exercised in defiance of decency 
jand order is without precedent. Apprehension that his 
sway will extend to the national government gives too 
little credit to a reasonably assumed virtue in the 
‘arger public, but is not to be too easily rated as gro- 
esque. The legislatures of two New England states 
jmave supplied instances of arrant disregard of what 
jaas been hitherto set up as dignified and orderly. In 


Rhode Island, the swift capture of party control of 
the senate and the sweeping exercise of it in the over- 
turn of courts and departments was a performance 
of desperation. In Massachusetts, the stalling of the 
senate’s organization for an entire week in a drive for 
party division of committee chairmanships was as 
cheap as it was disorderly. In both instances, the sole 
justification was in the years of unrelenting partisan- 
ship in the control of these bodies under the shelter 
of an ample party majority. Both the outbreak and 
the record of the narrowness which it offset indict the 
party groups with fairly equal seriousness of offence 
against honorable government. 

From all that we can perceive, there is only an 
amused tolerance of these spectacular performances. 
N othing better is expected from men in positions that 
in their very nature require serious attention to the 
public’s interests. Such an attitude points to deficiency 
in civic consciousness. The election of a known violator 
of honor and straightforwardness to high office is bad 
enough in itself and in its possible injuries, but is even 
more tragic in its exposure of indifference in the body 
of voters. No penalty falls upon the legislator who 
shares in cheap disorders of the party group. Punish- 
ment is likelier to be visited upon one who fails to fall 
in line with the mandates of party mechanicians. 
Responsibility may not be lifted from official shoulders, 
where indeed it needs to be weighted as heavily as 
possible; but final accountability must rest upon a 
public which tolerates, is amused, and re-elects. 

Even the church-goer who bewails the intrusion 
of secular topics upon pulpit utterances, must concede 
that incitement to civic virtue is within the realm of 
religion. He would sit only too contentedly under 
preachments in the abstract. The perverse and the 
cheap politician in places of actual responsibility is 
not an abstraction. Nor does he fear the utterance of 
pious platitudes. He might well be the clearly directed 
object of pulpit excoriation, to whatever disturbance 
of comfort in the pews. A sermon on Huey Long, and 
the tolerance of his presumptions, might conceivably 
find scriptural text and allusion, if that be the required 
adjustment to legitimate sermonizing. 

Herbert C. Parsons. 


WHO’S WHO IN AMERICA 


N ever-present help in the search for accurate 
A information on American personalities is offered 
by the biennial edition of ‘Who’s Who in 
America.”’ Volume 1 covered the years 1899-1900 and 
Volume 18, the most recent, the two year period 1934- 
1935. The new volume carries 31,081 biographical 
sketches, 3,030 of which appear in no previous 
issue. 

Librarians in public and institutional libraries 
inform us that this book is the most used of all the 
biographical reference books. Not only does it provide 
responsible data when such data is needed, but in 
itself is found to be interesting reading matter. 

If it has been some time since last you sat down 
at your leisure to peruse this work, we commend to 
you the suggestion that you do so at your earliest 
opportunity. It will be well worth your time. 

W.L.C. 
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REVIEW 


EDUCATION IN DEMOCRACY 

At War with Academic Traditions 
in America. By A. Lawrence Lowell. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 358 
pp. $4.00. 

Harvard University has enjoyed the 
unusual fortune, after being molded for 
forty years by the massive genius of 
Charles W. Eliot, of having had for the 
next quarter-century (1909-1933) the very 
different but scarcely less distinguished 
leadership of Dr. Lowell. Who could have 
predicted, when he took office, the lines 
on which the university was to evolve, 
including the immense change in its 
physical exterior which so amazes the old 
graduate who returns to Cambridge today? 
It may fairly be doubted whether any 
quarter-century of the nearly three hun- 
dred years since the founding of Harvard 
College has produced, not only more visible 
change, but a greater advance in the 
standards and methods of higher educa- 
tion than that inspired and largely brought 
about by the writer of this volume. 

The situation which Dr. Lowell in- 
herited, and which he has striven mightily 
to change for the better, is what he means 
by the academic traditions in America 
with which he declares himself at war. 
By the beginning of the twentieth century, 
the system of free electives—a real ad- 
vance in its time over the old rigid curricu- 
lum—-had so far developed as to set before 
the student, as in a large and well-stocked 
cafeteria, a bewildering range and variety 
of intellectual viands, from which he was 
allowed to choose according to his liking 
with only a modicum of advice from the 
college authorities. Instruction was given 
in the form of “courses,” taught chiefly by 
means of lectures. These were supposed 
to be absorbed by the hearers, and duly 
regurgitated at examination-time, little 
or no independent work being required. 
A specified number of courses, not always 
closely related, was necessary for gradua- 
tion. A college degree, then, represented 
so many credits, mechanically counted, 
with small regard to mastery in any 
definite field. The natural result, in many 
cases at least, was a smattering and super- 
ficial cultivation without much grasp of 
anything really significant. 

But the traditions referred to in Dr. 
Lowell’s title are not merely academic. 
The attitude of the general public, of the 
alumni and the parents of students, as 
well as of the newspaper press, must be 
considered in this connection. College as a 
place where young people of means may 
spend four years agreeably in a refined 
atmosphere, make interesting and profita- 
ble friendships, and acquire the knowledge 
how to wear good clothes and some degree 
of social polish, represents a widespread 


conviction, not always openly avowed. 
A Chinese student once defined an Ameri- 
can university as a large social and athletic 
club, with facilities for study on the part 
of the feeble-bodied. Is it surprising that 
adolescence and mediocrity are the traits 
which competent European observers are 
agreed in noting as the outstanding char- 
acteristics of our present civilization in the 
United States? The fallacy is still wide- 
spread that high scholarship in college is 
not indicative of distinction in later years. 
Our athletic heroes are given extraordinary 
prominence through the press and the 
radio, but few of them are ever heard of 
after leaving college. 

Against this whole order of ideas and 
practices, Dr. Lowell has contended 
throughout his later career with singular 
vigor and persistency of purpose. Not 
unwilling to concede a due place to the 
lecture method, social contacts and 
athletic sports in college life, he has as- 
serted and ever reiterated that the prime 
object of a university is to encourage and 
develop scholarship. By this he means not 
only the assimilation of what is already 
known, but still more the ability on the 
student’s part to work independently and 
creatively, so that in his later occupation 
he may hope to recognize and do his share 
in solving some of the urgent problems in 
the field he chooses as his own. The basic 
reason for promoting scholarship in this 
high sense Dr. Lowell conceives to be the 
imperative need in a democracy for thor- 
oughly equipped and independent leader- 
ship in every walk oi life. Until our colleges 
and universities can select more students 
of distinct promise, and diligently forward 
them on their way to wide and deep knowl- 
edge, original research and creative think- 
ing, they will not fulfill their central and 
indispensable function in a democratic 
society. In Dr. Lowell’s conception, de- 
mocracy does not imply a dead-level of 
mediocrity, but rather a chance for each 
individual by strenuous effort to enlarge 
to the utmost the powers that are in him, 
and thereby make the best and most useful 
contribution to the general welfare of 
which he is capable. The part which the 
college and university should play at an 
early stage of this process is the main theme 
of the volume before us. 

It is not possible in a review to survey 
the elaborate and complex program of 
reforms put forward in this series of ad- 
dresses, articles and presidential reports 
covering the period of Dr. Lowell’s ad- 
ministration. As appears in the first three 
papers, from as far back as 1887, certain 
leading ideas were taking shape in his 
mind, prophetic of what he was later to 
accomplish. That the system of free and 
uncoordinated electives needed to have 


backbone put into it by concentration 
upon some one line of study, without neg- |} 
lect of other branches; that distinction” 
in college was an almost infallible sign of ||| 
distinction in later life; that the segrega- 
tion of undergraduates into groups, living : | 
in residential colleges or houses, would 
further their intellectual as well as their jij 
social welfare—these germs of what later 
came to fruition already appear in his 
earliest pronouncements. : 
As he takes on presidential responsi- 
bilities, there follow in due course the now | 
familiar suggestions of freshman halls, of } 
general examinations and tutors, of reading | 
periods, of college houses, and lastly of a } 
society of fellows, chosen young for prom- ; 
ise in scholarship and liberally supported 
for three or six years in independent re- }} 
search and mutual stimulation. Wise and }} 
trenchant utterances on a variety of edu- jj 
cational problems are illuminated by jj) 
comparisons with European practice, |} 
though no servile imitation is recom- 
mended. Among many topics, attention 
may be called to the stress laid on the | 
importance and difficulty of examining as |) 
a vital part of the educational process, and |) 
to a particularly sane discussion of aca- | 
demic freedom in war time. | 
In terse, forthright, masculine English 
Dr. Lowell advances to the attack or | 
stands in defence of his cherished projects, |} 
with a mastery of effective utterance, | 
unadorned but persuasive. No one having | 
any concern for our institutions of higher | 
learning, whether his interest be profes- 
sional or personal, can afford to neglect. 
this stirring volume, at once the worthy jf 
record and the final bequest of a notable 
career in the service of American education }j 
and American democracy. ; 
Richard W. Boynton. | 
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A timely and constructive book showing 
how social forces, like those operating in 
the critical world-epoch of today, trans- 
formed early Hebrew paganism into the 
monotheism of Church and Synagogue. 


Dr. S. Parkes Cadman writes: “I have been 
greatly moved by your truly illuminating work. 
It should be read by every Christian and 
Hebrew teacher and pastor throughout the 
land. The order, development and conclusions 
it presents furnish an indispensable guidance to 
cur clearer understanding of the Bible as a 
whole, and especially to the relation between 
pre-exilic Hebraism and Christianity.” 


354 pages, cloth-bound, $2.00; postpaid, $2.15 
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PROTEST AGAINST CENSORSHIP 
i'o the Editor of The Christian Regisier: 

y Events in Boston recently are of interest 
& only to the residents of the city who 
gave been deprived of the opportunity of 
' “Within the Gates,” by Sean 
i’ Casey, and judging for themselves the 


4 
ip 


Upon the official banning of the play 
ljy the mayor, a public meeting was ar- 
sanged at which Prof. H. W. L. Dana 
| as to read the play. After several halls 
dad been withdrawn, the trustees of Byron 
treet House, used in connection with the 
ihommunity Church, gave their permission 
ipr the meeting. Late in the afternoon of 
Hie day when the meeting was scheduled 
2 take place, an official in the mayor’s 
aifice telephoned and forbade not only the 
“pading but a protest meeting of any kind. 
‘|his summary order was accompanied by 
ne threat of immediate revocation of the 
eicense of the hall if the command were 
Wisobeyed. That evening as several hun- 
yred people gathered in the hall, they 
und a number of uniformed police officers 
nd detectives in attendance, and learned 
jnat the meeting could not be held. Later 
}ne play was read by Professor Dana at a 
irivate home. A committee consisting of 
rofessor Dana, Mrs. W. E. Hocking, 
‘oseph Lee, A. E. Casgrain, Miss Marian 
(lichols, Rev. Emerson Schwenk, and the 
‘riter, was formed to take action to chal- 
}nge the mayor’s edict. The intimidation 

hall owners, however, has thus far 
oved effective in denying to the citizens 
f Boston the opportunity of publicly pro- 


Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, leader of the 
fommunity Church, has announced a 
iscussion of the censorship and an inter- 
rretation of the play for th regular church 
ervice at Symphony Hall, Sunday, Janu- 
ry 27. The mayor has stated through the 
Boston press that he would revoke the 
cense of the concert hall of the Boston 
ymphony if the play is read. 

|The committee still hopes to obtain a 
all for a public reading, and to test the law 
'y an open sale of the book. 

| Edward Spiegel. 

» Boston, Mass. 

January 25. 


BRITAIN AND INDIA 


‘o the Editor of The Christian Register: 
Will you kindly allow me to state in 
‘our columns a few important facts, sug- 
ested by the recent editorial by Dr. 
Xowland Gray-Smith on India? 


/ 
I. 


Letters to the Editor 


Your editorial with its quotation from 
The Daily Telegraph makes the following 
claims for British rule which I wish to 
answer: 

1. “Britain has given to India that which 
throughout the centuries she has never 
possessed, a government whose authority is 
unquestioned in any part of the sub-conti- 
nent.” This is true. But is it a boon to 
India? Would it be a boon to Hurope if 
a foreign power conquered that continent, 
and brought all its nations into subjection 
to a foreign nation which would rule them 
more autocratically than Mussolini, Stalin 
or Hitler rules Italy, Russia or Germany? 
I speak carefully. India is more autocrati- 
cally ruled, is more helpless, is allowed less 
freedom, than is true of either of the 
European nations named. 

2. “British rule has barred the way 
against the foreign invasion of India.’ Is 
not Britain a foreign invader, who has 
robbed the Indian people of freedom and 
impoverished them worse than any other 
invader has ever done? 

8. Britain has established tranquillity in 
India. How has she done it? By the 
sword. Is that a boon? India would not 
remain under British domination a day 
but for the fact that she is disarmed, and 
for the threat on every side of British 
machine guns, bomb-dropping airplanes, 
tanks and soldiers. I am glad to say many 
just Englishmen deeply deplore holding 
India by bayonets, but they are in a 
minority, and can effect nothing. 

4. Britain has established in India the 
rule of law and a just administration. 
Britain has always refused and still re- 
fuses to give the Indian people a Bill of 
Rights of any kind insuring to them free- 
dom of speech, press, peaceable assembly 
and trial by jury. Every free nation in the 
world possesses all these; India demands 
them in vain. There is not a person in 
India (an Indian) who is not liable to be 
arrested at any hour, on mere suspicion, 
to be tried in secret, without permission 
to have witnesses or counsel, and im- 
prisoned for any length of time that the 
judge may name. 

5. Britain proposes now to create an 
All-India Federation and build up eleven 
self-governing Provinces. These Provinces 
are to be self-governing in nothing except 
in what Britain chooses to permit. They 
cannot enact a law or change a law, or 
spend a rupee of their own provincial or 
national revenue for any purpose outside 
of limits laid down by the British. 

6. Britain proposes to allow a much 
larger number of the Indian people to vote. 
This looks like freedom. But no! Their 
votes are to give them no freedom to do 
anything except what the British see will 
not conflict with British interests. 


7. Britain’s new Constitution for India 
will give “a far-reaching transfer of power’ 
to the Indian people, and will mean progress 
toward Dominion Status. As a matter of 
fact, it transfers to India no real power 
at all, but only a semblance of power. As 
for Dominion Status, five years ago 
Britain, through the Viceroy of India, 
Lord Irwin, promised to India Dominion 
Status; now she goes back on his prom- 
ise. 
8. The British all the while represent to 
the world that the Indian people are not 
fit to rule themselves. For 2,000 years they 
did rule themselves, and were one of the 
leading and most renowned nations of the 
world. If, as a result of a century and 
three-quarters of British rule, they are not 
now fit to do the same, could there possibly 
be a stronger proof that the British occu- 
pation of India has been a terrible tragedy, 
and ought as soon as possible to be 
ended? 

The truth is, many high English and 
American authorities testify that the 
Indian people are unquestionably fit to 
rule themselves. Eminent Englishmen, 
including C. F. Andrews, than whom no 
man stands higher, allege that there is no 
lack of educated, honored and able Indians 
to fill, and fill well, all the offices in India, 
from the lowest to the highest, including 
that of the Viceroy. 

The overwhelming majority of the 
people of British India repudiate the 
constitution which is being forced on 
them. They are indignant that Britain is 
deceiving the world, by representing its 
proposed Constitution as designed to carry 
India far on the road to self-rule. They 
look upon it as not at all a document of 
freedom, as intended to lead to power, but 
as a vise, as a “‘steel frame,’ wreathed in 
fine words to hide its real nature, but 
powerful as British skill is able to make it, 
and formed for the one supreme purpose of 
holding India more firmly than ever within 
the British Empire and under British 
power. 

Whether this is true or not, it is India’s 
view. It is also the view of many noble 
Englishmen. 

J.T. Sunderland. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


* * 


ECONOMIC VIOLENCE 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

The irresponsible use of economic force 
and power that is inherent in the capitalist 
system has seldom been more clearly illus- 
trated than by recent events in the shoe 
industry in Massachusetts. 

Nearly every day the papers have been 
bringing us reports of employers in the 
larger and better-organized shoe centers 
frankly telling their employees that they 
will lose their jobs if they do not accept a 
reduction in wages which are already far 
below the standard which the full use of 
our productive capacities would make 
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possible for everyone. The employers 
simply threaten to move their machinery 
to places where the wages and general 
standard of living are lower yet, and they 
use this threat to enforce on their em- 
ployees a reduction in pay. 

The fact that the threat is one of eco- 
nomic violence, a threat of loss of livelihood 
and destitution, rather than a threat of 
bodily harm, does not make it any the less 
a threat. If a bandit puts a pistol in your 
ribs and threatens you with shooting if 
you do not hand over your money, that is 
clearly illegal. Is there any mora! differ- 
ence between that and an employer 
threatening his employees with the pistol 
of loss of their jobs and the bullet of 
destitution for themselves and their loved 
ones unless the employees allow him to 
take from them each week ten percent or 
fifteen percent or more of their pay? 

To be sure, the latter course is legal 
under capitalism. In fact, it is good busi- 
ness and the man who does it most vigor- 
ously, and with the greatest promptness 


and success, is the man who makes the 
greatest profits. 

Of course the Socialists have a remedy 
for this opposition between the interests 
of employers and workers, the class 
struggle which poisons our society. Their 
plan is that our industries should not be 
run for the profit of private owners, with 
labor treated as an item of expense in pro- 
duction, to be kept as low as possible; but 
that our industry should be owned by the 
people and run to satisfy human wants, 
raise the standard of living and increase 
leisure. 

Not all of those in the church are willing 
to accept the Socialist remedy. But it does 
seem to me incumbent on those who are 
not Socialists to realize that the capitalist 
system in its normal working involves the 
naked exercise of economic force in the 
service of profits, and that some funda- 
mental and radical change is needed in 
such a system to make it Christian. 

Alfred Baker Lewis. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


First Annual Meeting of Free Church Fellowship 


Edwin Fairley 


New York and Brooklyn were in the 
grip of a blizzard when the Free Church 
Fellowship met in the Church of the 
Saviour, Brooklyn, for its first church 
meeting on Tuesday evening, January 22. 
This may have been an advantage, for, 
though the storm, which continued into 
the second day, undoubtedly cut down the 
attendance, those who did come were 
genuinely interested, as they showed by 
their attendance, and by their active par- 
ticipation in the discussions which made up 
a large part of the program. 

President Louis C. Cornish, in his an- 
nual report, outlined what has already 
been accomplished. One hundred churches, 
Universalist, Unitarian and Community, 
have joined the Fellowship, and several 
individuals from the Congregationalists 
and Methodists have come in. Dr. Cornish 
classified the churches as liturgical, con- 
servative, and free, and drew the con- 
clusion that it was from the latter group, 
rather than from the others, who hold to 
the faith and order once for all delivered 
to the saints, that the Fellowship must 
look for members. Dr. Cornish made it 
clear that no theological or creedal tests 
would ever be made in the Fellowship, but 
said that there are certain undying beliefs 
of the free churches which would auto- 
matically pass over into the Fellowship. 
Among these he placed health, universal 
education, righteousness, eternal hope, the 
belief that it is more blessed to give than 
to receive, the eternal worth of every man. 

This, of course, raised the question, 
are these distinctive enough for the basis 
of the Fellowship, a question which re- 
ceived considerable attention in Wednes- 
day’s discussions. 

Two other speakers in Tuesday night’s 


meeting were Dr. Robert C. Dexter, 
secretary of the Department of Social 
Relations of the American Unitarian 
Association, who gave a short account of 
conferences held by ministers of textile 
towns in New England, growing out of the 
recent textile strike. The report was 
significant as showing the growing interest 
of the ministers in social problems. 

Perey W. Gardner of Providence, R. I., 
followed with a setting forth of some of the 
conclusions of the Commission on Social 
Studies and Action. The Commission is 
made up of ministers, teachers, laymen, 
and one laywoman. The conclusions so far 
arrived at are all in the direction of freedom 
for the church to discuss social problems, 
with the hope that the ethical principles at 
the basis of all questions might be dis- 
covered and followed. 

Wednesday was largely given over to 
discussions, al] lively, and all worth while. 

In the morning, three groups were 
assembled, all concerned with some aspect 
of the changing economic order. The 
leaders were Dr. Frank Oliver Hall of 
New York City, Dean Clarence R. 
Skinner of the Crane Theological School, 
and Fred B. Perkins of Providence, R. I. 

Some significant utterances were, that 
Socialism is the only political philosophy 
which squares with the Sermon on the 
Mount. If we worship a God of righteous- 
ness, that leads straight to social questions. 
The pulpit is the place for interpretation, 
rather than propaganda. 

Bishop Frederick B. Fisher of Detroit, 
a Methodist, said that we, as members of 
the kingdom of God, should be prophets. 

Dean Skinner said that we are agreed 
that Christianity is an ethical system, that 
ethics must be social, and that the church 


is the organized conscience of the com- } 
munity, that it should become an educa- 
tional agency, preaching is not enough, 


advocated the forum method, and spoke 
up for action groups in all churches. 

Some pungent utterances by Dean 
Skinner were: “‘ ‘Within the Gates’ has 
been banned in Boston because the clergy 
there do not want to be criticized. The 
least liberal man is he who has inherited 
his liberalism.” 

Mr. Perkins reported for his group that 
they had decided as objectives that the 
profit system should be socialized, indi- 


vidual opinions should be respected, for | 


instance in refusing to bear arms, that we 


should enter the World Court, and per- {| 


haps the League of Nations. Someone 


pointed out that these objectives are not jj 


so radical as those of the Congregational- 
ists. 


everybody was convinced that the give 


and take of the discussion groups was of } 


great value. 


The afternoon discussions were marked } 
by the appearance of those who held that | 
social and economic questions should be | 


kept out of the Sunday morning services. 


The members of the group led by i} 


William Roger Greeley of Lexington, 


Mass., were practically agreed that the }j 
way to broaden the Fellowship and make }j| 
it more inclusive was to have a broad and } 
inclusive principle on which to build, and } 
this was found to be honor, trustworthi- | 


ness, probity. These are not unique ir 


liberalism, but no church has ever yet ] 
been built on them, and the time is ripe. | 
It is not easy to be honest and trustworthy } 
in all situations, but we can be satisfied |} 
We can make no finer } 
contribution than by defining what is | 


with nothing less. 


ethical in these complex times. i 


The group led by Dr. John M. Atwood | 
of Canton, N. Y., reported that freedom |) 


is the platform to which we should all be 


won, but we are unfortunately far from } 
that victory yet. Our purposes should be ) 


social, not theological. 


The group led by Rev. W. Waldemar W. | 
Argow of Syracuse, N. Y., considering the | 


religious education of adults, came to the 
conclusion that most of our laymen are 


interested in such matters as prayer and | 
immortality rather than in social questions. |!) 


so our task is the development of a a | 


imagination, that we may understand the 


social implications which underlie such | 


matters, for example, as the buying of milk 


or a pair of shoes. : | 
Dr. Frederick R. Griffin of Philadelphia, | 


ti | 
Pa., gave an interesting account of the 


Book of Discipline of the Quakers, and 


suggested that the free churches might 


well follow their example. If we do, some 
of the matters which might be included are |} 
a description of the Free Church Fellow- |), 


H|| 


An interesting feature of the conference | 
was the opportunity for mutual acquaint- jj 
ance and fellowship at the tables of the jj 
nearby St. George Hotel, and practically | 
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ship actually engaged in its purposes, a 
‘letailed statement of the nature of freedom, 
find then a code of ethics for ministers, 
jaymen, and church boards, in short, a 
Hzuide book for the way of life which is 
= eligion. 

A delightful feature of Wednesday after- 
@100n was the presence of Dr. John Haynes 
‘dolmes of the New York Community 
vhureh, and his characteristic speech, in 
siwhich he praised the Quakers, and came 


At . . . 
(ut with the opinion that our present 


Vi 
i/2>conomic system is doomed, and that the 
Horofit system must go. 
One reporter, at least, was much pleased 
jishat the Free Church Fellowship seems to 
sealize the social implications of religion 
and to be definitely headed in the direction 
of a new social order. 

(There will be a report by Mr. Fairley 
lin the next issue of The Register, covering 
‘the last sessions of the Fellowship.) 


* * 


JMR. PENNINGTON TO CAMBRIDGE 


Rev. Leslie T. Pennington, now minister 
jof the First Unitarian Society in Ithaca, 
(IN. Y., has accepted a call to the ministry 
j of the First Church in Cambridge, Mass. 
He will start his ministry in Cambridge 
myabout March 1. 


i} 
* * 
CALLED TO BALTIMORE 
| Dr. Omer H. Mott, now minister of the 
/ Unitarian church, New Brighton, N. nae 
thas accepted a call to the First Unitarian 
) Church, Baltimore, Md. 
| * OK 
MINISTER AT EUGENE 

Rey. Herbert Higginbotham started his 
ij work as minister of the First Unitarian 
| Church, Eugene, Ore., December 1. 

* * 


MR. WINN IN SEATTLE 
Rev. Arthur H. Winn is taking charge 
(of the joint congregations of the First 
4/Church and the University Church, Seattle, 
| Wash., as acting minister for the balance 
of the church year. 


| 
q 


* aK 


| STONELEIGH-PROSPECT HILL 


An entertainment of special interest to 
‘those who enjoy music was sponsored by 
‘the ladies of the board of trustees of the 
Stoneleigh-Prospect Hill School recently. 
On Thursday, January 24, Mrs. Ruth Burt 
‘Samson of the music faculty appeared 
_ with the Berkshire Singers. The members 
of the Berkshire Singers are all pupils of 
| Royal Dadmun, the eminent New England 
baritone and teacher. 


| Stoneleigh-Prospect Hill pledged them- 
selves to the effort of selling tickets to 
_ cover the expense of bringing the Berkshire 
Singers to Greenfield. Mrs. Robert Hale 
and Mrs. Roy D. Harris, both pupils of 
Mrs. Samson at the school, were in charge 
of the sale of tickets. 

The members of the board who lent 
their special interest to this occasion are 


_ The pupils of the vocal department of | 


Mrs. Lawrence Ewing, Mrs. Mary Wil- 
liams Fuller, Mrs. Charles N. Stoddard, 
Miss L. Annie Whitney; and the following 
wives of members: Mrs. Joseph T. Bart- 
lett, Jr., Mrs. John Lee, Mrs. John W. 
Smead, Mrs. Frederick W. Wells. 
* * 

REV. RAYMOND B. BRAGG 

TO EDIT NEW HUMANIST 


Rev. Raymond B. Bragg, secretary of 
the Western Unitarian Conference, and 
associate minister-elect of the Minneapolis, 
Minn., Unitarian church, is to edit The 
New Humanist, beginning with the issue 
of February 1. Mr. Bragg succeeds Harold 
Buschman, who has edited the magazine 
since 1928. He will have as associate 
editor Prof. Clarence R. Decker of the 
University of Kansas City, and Prof. 
Oliver L. Reiser of the University of 
Pittsburgh. Dr. Alexander P. Cappon of 
the Montana State Teachers’ College will 
continue as literary editor, and Rey. 
Edwin H. Wilson, minister of the Third 
Unitarian Church, Chicago, Ill., as man- 
aging editor. 

At a meeting held in Chicago recently 
papers were signed for the incorporation 
of the Humanist Press Association, which 
has assumed the ownership and manage- 
ment of the journal. Curtis W. Reese of 
Abraham Lincoln Center is president of 
the new association; Prof. A. E. Haydon 
of the University of Chicago, vice-presi- 
dent, and Mr. Wilson, secretary-treasurer. 
Other members of the executive committee 
of the association are Mr. Bragg, Rev. R. 
Lester Mondale, and Rev. E. Burdette 
Backus. 


* * 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Miles Hanson, Jr., literary editor 
of The Christian Register, spoke before a 
large meeting of the Greater Boston Feder- 
ation of Young People held at Waltham, 
Mass., Sunday evening, January 20. His 
subject was ‘“The American Ideal.” 

Dr. Rowland Gray-Smith of the West- 
End Community House of Boston, Mass., 
preached in the First Unitarian Churh, 
Baltimore, Md., Sunday, January 27. 

Thaddeus Clarke, a graduate student 
in the department of philosophy, Harvard 
University, is giving a public course of 
lectures on Sunday evenings in the First 
Parish, Bedford, Mass., on ‘“The History 
and Significance of Religion.” 

Rey. James Luther Adams of Wellesley 
Hills, Mass., spoke before the Wellesley 
Club on “‘The Use of Leisure,” January 21. 
The club has a limited membership of 
Wellesley men. 


* ES 


FORUM IN WELLESLEY HILLS 


A community forum is being heid in 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. Plans for the forum 
were initiated last summer by Rey. James 
Luther Adams. Starting with conversa- 
tions between committees of the Unitarian 
and two Congregational churches, interest 
was found to be widespread, and other 
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groups joined in the consideration of plans. 
Professor Grover Clark, a trustee of the 
yhina Institute in America, will speak 
Sunday, February 3, on ‘Currents of 
Conilict in the Far East.” Sunday, 
February 10, Professor Kirtley F. Mather 
of Harvard University will speak on ‘‘The 
Evolution of Man.” 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Professor 
William E. Hocking, Professor Gaetano 
Salvemini, and Professor Hans Kohn have 
already spoken before the forum. There 
has been present at the meetings already 
held an average attendance of over 400. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BELMONT 


The annual meeting of the First Church 
in Belmont, Mass., of which Dr. Henry 
Wilder Foote is minister, was held Janu- 
ary 14. The reports for the year 1934 
showed the church to be in healthy and 
vigorous condition, its activities undi- 
minished in spite of drastic cuts in the 
budget which have been necessary in the 
past few years. It was gratifying to hear 
that the church had paid all its bills for 
the year, had set aside money to cover 
some needed repairs, and still had a small 
but comfortable balance to start the new 
year. 

The average of attendance at Sunday 
services has been rising slowly but steadily 
for several years. The Alliance, Men’s 
Club, Lend a Hand, Channing Club 
(affiliated with the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union), and the boys’ and girls’ 
clubs were more vigorous and active than 
ever before. The Channing Club has made 
the most growth in the past year, having 
now a membership of about seventy, with 
an attendance at meetings seldom falling 
below thirty-five and sometimes exceeding 
fifty. The Sunday-school enrollment for 
1934 was 267, with an average attendance 


.of 167. The lament sometimes heard about 


“unhealthy congregations” and declining 
interest in church life clearly does not 
refer to this church. Nor do criticisms of 
the church for failure to serve the com- 
munity, for many community enterprises 
with no direct connection with the First 
Church avail themselves of the hospitality 
of its parish house in the course of the year. 

The Belmont Citizen a few weeks ago 
printed a list of the forty-eight residents 
of Belmont included in the latest edition of 
‘‘Who’s Who.” (The number should have 
been forty-nine, because Rev. Marion 
Franklin Ham had taken charge of the 
church in Waverly, Mass., before the list 
was printed.) Of the forty-eight no less 
than fifteen, thirty-two percent, are, in 
one or another way, connected with the 
First Church. 

Montclair, N. J.—Senator Gerald P. 
Nye, chairman of the Senate Munitions 
Investigating Committee, was the speaker 
at the service of Unity Church on Sunday, 
January 13. His subject was ‘War for 
Profit.” 
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HERMAN A. NEWMAN ORDAINED 


A congregation of over five hundred 
people attended the ordination of Herman 
Andrew Newman to the Unitarian min- 
istry in St. John’s Unitarian Church, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on Wednesday evening, 
January 9. There were present not only 
many members of St. John’s Church, but 
also boyhood and family friends and class- 
mates from his alma mater, the University 
of Cincinnati. Two of the city’s liberal 
stalwarts, Dr. Hugo G. Eisenlohr, minister 
emeritus of St. John’s Church, and Rabbi 
David Philipson, a patriarch of liberal 
Judaism in the United States, participated 
in the ceremony, the former giving an 
ordination prayer, the latter extending a 
greeting from the Rockdale Avenue temple 
and the fellowship of progressive Israel in 
this country. 

Rev. Julius F. Krolfifer, minister of 
St. John’s Church, presided, offered the 
invocation and gave the right hand of 
fellowship with deep feeling and fitting 
emphasis upon the spirit of the coworkers 
of Channing to whose fellowship Mr. 
Newman was admitted. A similar note of 
earnest sympathy and confidence pervaded 
the eloquent charge to the minister, given by 
Rey. Richard W. F. Seebode of the First 
Unitarian Church, Louisville, Ky., whose 
friendship and encouragement were largely 
responsible for directing Mr. Newman to- 
ward the vocation of the ministry. The con- 
gregational letter from the First Unitarian 
Church in Erie, Pa., to which Mr. Newman 
has been called, authorizing St. John’s 
Church to ordain him, was read by R. H. 
Hubbell of Erie. A witty letter of greetings 
and sage counsel came from Rev. John 
Malick, of the First Unitarian Church in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and a cordial word of 
fraternity in the Free Church Fellowship 
from Rev. Carl Olson of the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Cincinnati. A rich 
musical program, appropriate to a church 
of the German tradition, was provided by 
a vested choir of forty voices, directed by 
John R. Hoffmann of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music. Beautiful flowers 
were an expression of friendship on the 
part of the young people of the church. 

The sermon was preached by Dr. 
Charles H. Lyttle of the Meadviile Theo- 
logical School. Dr. Lyttle stressed the 
learning and living of life’s spiritual values 
and victories as the eternal gospel of 
religion. Comradeship in this quest and 
ideal constitutes the church; the winning 
of men and women to its joy and peace is 
the primary impulse and function of the 
ministry, which the liberal spirit facilitates 
by freeing the eternal gospel from the 
non-essentials of theology, ecclesiasticism, 
sectarian bigotry. Economic and political 
reforms, important as they are, should 
not be regarded as ends in themselves, nor 
as the chief purpose of the church and 
the ministry, but as auxiliary to the ra- 
tional and ethical evolution of an integrated 
spiritual humanity. 


MR. NEWMAN’S INSTALLATION 


Following the service of Sunday, Janu- 
ary 13, when Rev. Herman A. Newman 
brought to the congregation of the First 
Unitarian Church, Erie, Pa., the essence 
and spirit of his ordination in St. John’s 
Church, Cincinnati, Ohio, came the in- 
stallation service at Erie, January 16. 

Rev. Waitstill H. Sharp of Meadville, 
Pa., served in double capacity, inasmuch 
as the president of the Meadville Confer- 
ence could not be present, and gave the 
welcome to the conference as well as the 
call to worship and the invocation. 

From Buffalo, N. Y., came Rev. Harvey 
Swanson, a classmate of Mr. Newman’s. 
He also officiated twice; once as the reader 
of the scriptures and again in giving the 
prayer of installation. 

Both these contemporaries of Mr. New- 
man were impressive, Mr. Sharp for a 
hearty depth of sincerity and Mr. Swanson 
for an especially sympathetic appreciation 
of the depth and dignity of the service. 

The installation sermon was preached 
by Dr. Sydney B. Snow, president of the 
Meadville Theological School. He preached 
upon a correct design for living, dealing 
with the great need of the present time, 
the formulation of a design for individual 
living before attempting to design social 
living. 

The act of installation, as conducted by 
Henry DuMars, president of the board of 
trustees of the Erie church, made the 
participation of the congregation a serious 
and solemn pledge. 

Greetings were extended from the Uni- 
versalist church of Girard, Pa., through 
the pastor, Rev. George A. Gay, and from 
the community through Rabbi Max Cur- 
rick of Ansche Heshed Temple. 

The address to minister and congrega- 
tion by Dr. George F. Patterson, adminis- 
trative vice-president of the American 
Unitarian Association, was an especially 
tender, searching, understanding talk full 
of the most necessary adjunct of any 
religion, love. 

Throughout the service, beautiful and 
appropriate music was rendered by Miss 
Florence Wagner at the organ and by 
Miss Ella Kuhn as soloist. 
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PROCTOR ACADEMY NOTES 


Colonel Charles Wellington Furlong lec- 
rured at the school recently. He first spoke 
about “Devil’s Island—the Land of For- 
gotten Men,” and followed this by an 
illustrated lecture on “‘Brazil.”’ . 

Royce Pitkin, principal of the New 
London High School, was a recent assem- 
bly speaker, telling in some detail about 
the Consumers’ Cooperative Movement. 
He visited some classes and conducted a 
symposium at a regular meeting of the 
International Relations Club. 

The January meeting of the Trustees 
was held in Boston, Mass., on Monday, 
January 28. 


CHARLES C. ROGERS | 
Charles C. Rogers, a resident of Worces-}}) 
ter, Mass., a life-long and loyal member) 
of the Church of the Unity, died at thei! 
home of his daughter, Rev. Hazel Rogers} 
Gredler, in Ithaca, N. Y., on January 18} | 
Services were held in the Ellen Rogersj| 
Kennedy Memorial Chapel in Rural | 
Cemetery, Worcester, and conducted by} | 
Dr. Samuel G. Ayres, acting pastor of the} 
First Universalist Church, in the absence} 
of Dr. Maxwell Savage. Wi 
Mr. Rogers came from a long Unitarian) 
ancestry, his uncle, Rev. William B. Smith,}) 
for many years was the pastor of the#) 
Walpole church. : 
He leaves his daughter, two brothers 
and three grandsons. || 
x x 
MRS. JOHN W. LOUD Hl 
Mrs. John W. Loud, a devoted a 
throughout all the years of a long life, died 
in Portland, Me., January 5, at the age# 
of eighty-one. She was born in Lichfield, }) 
England, later moving to Birmingham, 
she was a member of the Church of the Hy 
Messiah there, where she and Mr. Loud}i 
were married by Dr. Crosskey in 1877. | 
Coming to Canada as a bride, Mrs, 
Loud was in turn a member of our churches # 
in Montreal, Toronto, and Detroit, Mich. } 
Returning to Montreal in 1896, she be-# 
came an active member of the Church of 
the Messiah until her husband retire ! 
from the Grand Trunk Railway system Wf 
in which he was freight traffic manager, ! 
In 1920, Mr. and Mrs. Loud, with theigy 
daughter, Miss Edith M. Loud, took up 
residence in Portland, to be near their 
daughter, Mrs. Ernest M. White. : 
Mrs. Loud, in cooperation with Mrs. } 
Mary B. Davis, organized Women’s} 
Alliance branches in Canadian churches | 
She was the first director and the firs 
vice-president of the Women’s Allian 
from Canada, and for several years was | 
director of the American Unitarian Asso 


: 


ciation. A woman of gentle nature, sh 
had marked personal charm and with 
the force of strong conviction and char. 
acter. With charity for all sincere religio 
loyalties, she was a steadfast Unitariall 
who supported her church with unfailin 
generosity and wisdom and regularly at- |) 
tended services. Her work in the Post I} 
Office Mission was carried on with the 1} 
utmost patience and interest. She made 
long journeys to attend board and con- | 
ference meetings in which she was a helpful | 
counselor. While her church life was |} 
largely centered in Montreal, the circum- 
ference embraced our entire fellowship. 
Through her, perhaps more than any one 
person, the Unitarian churches of Canada |) 
and of the United States were brought || 
close together and were given spiritual 
unity. 

She is survived by her husband and by 
two daughters: Miss Loud and Mrs. 
Ernest White, and by three grandchildren. |) 

Frederick R.Grifin. |) 


| 


| 


| 
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}ERMON POLL CONDUCTED 
BY DR. W. W. W. ARGOW 


1 “How Can We Increase Our Courage?” 
‘jvas the subject chosen by the members of 
he May Memorial Church, Syracuse, N. Y., 
yrom a list of suggested subjects on which 
Whey were asked to express a preference by 
dr. W. Waldemar W. Argow at the service 
a} ecember 30. Among other subjects 
included in Dr. Argow’s list were: ‘““How 
flan We Explain the Problem of Evil?” 
‘What Do We Mean by Immortality?” 
sj‘Are We Drifting Toward Socialism?” 
9)‘Are We Drifting Toward Communism?” 
3)‘Are We Drifting Toward Fascism?” 
4) ‘Ought We to Have Old-Age Insurance?” 
\Ought We to Have Old-Age Pensions?” 
') ‘Is There Any Value in Prayer?” ‘What 
\Do Unitarians Believe?” ‘Can Christi- 
anity Ever Be Practiced?”’ ‘““‘What Makes 
Life Worth Living?” “How Can We Rid 
HOurselves of Worry?” ‘How Can We 
Get Rid of Our Sense of Inferiority?’ 
J Outstanding Men of Affairs,” ‘‘Char- 
S/acters Who Have Influenced History.” 


* Ok 


THIRD CHURCH OF CHICAGO 


| The sixty-fifth annual meeting of the 
| Third Unitarian Church of Chicago, IIl., 
iwas held Monday evening, January 14, the 
S,attendance being double that of the annual 
Smeeting a year ago. The treasurer, 
Robert Mill, reported all bills for the year 
paid and the arrears in salaries from 1933 
treduced by more than $200. This was done 
} largely by a series of monthly fellowship 
(dinners conducted by the Women’s Alli- 
ance. An encouraging report was made by 
éthe building-fund committee. Title has 
finally passed to the church for a new and 
(more adequate site for the new building, 
1 which was secured in exchange for the old 
location and the destroyed building. 
Church-school attendance and registration 
‘has doubled since last spring, due chiefly 
| to more adequate quarters at the Austin 
(Town Hall, a building owned by the 
{| Chicago Park System which has been made 
available to the church for its services and 
1 school without charge since September. 
Trustees were elected as follows: D. I. 
Jarrett and Ellery Norton, to fill regular 
. terms of three years; D. H. Bell to complete 
| a two-year term made vacant by resigna- 
) tion; William Huesman, to complete a 
| one-year vacancy. Twenty-one new mem- 
bers had signed the church book since the 
last annual meeting, with three of these 


| lost by removal. 


a 
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CHURCH NOTES 
Chicago, Ill.—At the annual meeting 
_ of the First Unitarian Church, heid Friday 
evening, January 11, the membership com- 
mittee reported the addition of twenty- 
seven members during the past year. 


Portsmouth, N. H.—Rev. William 
Safford Jones, minister of the South 
Church, has been elected a trustee of the 
public library. After ten years’ service 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, minis- 
ter. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by the minister. 12.15 p.m. 
Holy Communion. 

Weekday services, 12 noon. Monday, organ 
recital by Mr. Robinson; Feb. 5-8, Rev. Allan Knight 
Chalmers, D.D., The Broadway Tabernacle, New 
Yorks Nz va. 


NEW YORK—BORO. OF BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 
ministers. Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


on the school board, Mr. Jones was re- 
elected at the municipal election for a 
four-year term. Six of the members of this 
parish (seven, including the mayor, who 
is chairman of the board) are now serving 
on the board of education—seven out of 
thirteen! 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Two new mem- 
bers were received into All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church at the service Sunday, January 6. 


% * 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow Dana is 
professor of contemporary drama at the 
Cambridge School of Drama and at the 
New School for Social Research. He is a 
well-known lecturer on the drama, and 
on the Soviet Union. 

Walter Prichard Eaton is professor of 
play-writing at Yale University. He is 
a member of the Unitarian Commission 
of Appraisal, and has served as a mem- 
ber of the Council of the Laymen’s 
League. 

Edwin Fairley is minister-emeritus of 
the Unitarian church, Flushing, N. Y. 
He was associate secretary of the De- 
partment of Religious Education from 
1928 to 1988. 

Henry Wilder Foote is minister of the 
First Church in Belmont, Mass. 

Charles G. Girelius is minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, New Orleans, 
La. 

Hugh Robert Orr is a professor in the 
Department of English of the Municipal 
University of Omaha. 

Francis J. McConnell is a bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. He is 
author of ‘‘The Christian Ideal and 
Social Control,’ ‘‘The Prophetic Min- 
istry,’ and many other books. 

Nevart Najarian holds a fellowship in 
philosophy in the Graduate School of 
Boston University. 

Herbert C. Parsons is president of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, and is 
secretary of the Massachusetts Child 
Labor Committee. 

Ella E. Preston is a poet whose poems 
appear in various magazines. Her home 
is in Davenport, Iowa. 

Edwin H. Wilson is minister of the Third 
Unitarian Church, Chicago, Ill. 


Stoneleigh-Prospect ill 
School for Girls -:- Greenfield, Mass. 


Beautiful buildings, fire-proof construction. 
A school with an atmosphere. The broad 
curriculum includes college preparation and 
two-year advanced course, with exceptional 
equipment for Music, Art, Mensendieck, 
and Physical Training. Address the Co- 
Principals, Isabel B. Cressler, Caroline L. 
Sumner. Trustees must be approved by 
the 


American Unitarian Association 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilo- 
cycles. 


Dayton, Ohio, Rev. H. Lee Jones, Sun- 
day, 6.30 p. m., and Tuesday, 9.30 a. m., 
Station WSMK, 1380 kilocycles. 


Eugene, Ore., Sunday, 2 p. m., Station 
KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 


Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a. m., 
Station WDRC, 1330 kilocycles. 


Lowell, Mass., All Souls’ Church, Rev. 
Simeon E. Cozad, minister. Sundays, 10.45 
a.m. Station WLLH., 1370 kilocycles. 


New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kilocycles. 

Santa Barbara, Calif., Dr. Berkeley B. 
Blake, Friday, 7.30 a. m., Station KDB, 
1500 kilocycles. 


San Jose, Calif., First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Ben F. Wilson, Thursday, 4.45 p. m., 
Station KQW, 1010 kilocycles. 

Waterbury, Vt., Rev. Lewis W. San- 
ford, Thursday, 10 a. m., Station WDEV, 
550 kilocycles. . . . Rev. Dayton T. Yo- 
der, Monday and Saturday, 10 a. m., 
Station WDEV, 550 kilocycles. 

Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


All sizes 
an 
prices. 


A guiding light 


—A source of 
inspiration! 


for catalog 
or call at 
MASSACHUSETTS 
BIBLE SOCIETY 

41 Bromfield St., Boston 
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Pleasantries 


During the celebration of the employers’ 
golden wedding anniversary in a southern 
city, a Negro servant who had been in the 
family about forty years felt constrained 
to add her own felicitations to those that 
had come by wire, by telephone, by letter, 
and by personal calls. 

The opportunity came while she was 
assisting in the preparations of the anni- 
versary dinner, when she said: ‘Well! 
All I has to say is dat dey sho’ has fought 
a good fight.”’—Haxchange. 

* * 

The other diy a golfer noticed a new 
caddy. 

“How come?” said he. 
other boy?” 

‘Him and me tossed up to see who’d 
caddy for you,” said the boy. 

“Oh,” much impressed with the apparent 
honer, ‘‘and so you won, did ye, laddie?”’ 

“Nope!” said the boy. “I lost.’”—Hz- 
change. 


“‘Where’s the 


ae 


“What would your wife say if you 
bought a new car?” 

“Took out for that traffic-light! Be 
careful now! Don’t hit that truck! Why 
don’t you watch where you’re going? Will 
you never learn?’ And a lot more like 
that.”’—Boston Evening Transcript. 

nett 

Farmer Bentover: ‘That drought cost 
us over 6,000 bushels of wheat.” 

Mrs. Bentover: ‘‘Yes, but there is 
nothing without some good. During that 
dry spell we could at least get some salt out 
of the shakers!”—Daily Express (London). 


Teacher: ‘‘Now, Tom, hold your head 
up and shoulders back—you’d like to have 
a fine carriage when you’re a man, wouldn’t 


you?” 
Tom: ‘Well, I’d rather have an air- 
plane.” —-Exchange. 


* * 

“Come on—we’re only playing for one- 
tenth of a penny.” 

“You can’t kid me—they don’t make 
coins as small as_ that.’’—Hverybody’s 
Weekly (London). 

id * 

Cards were the order of the afternoon 
and here, again, the results exceeded the 
most sanguinary expectations of the 
committee.—Sierra Madre (Calif.) paper. 

Wireless, we are told, will soon be used 
to exterminate germs. The difficulty at 
present is to induce the wretched little 
things to listen.— Punch (London). 

* * 


We also hold to the view that no man 
should be threatened with a revolver by 
another and go unpunished.—St. Clairs- 
ville (Ohio) paper. 

A judge complains that pedestrians are 
prone to carelessness. Anyhow, a good 
many are prone.—Springfield Union. 


DIRECTORY | 
i) 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


_ American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 


Churches of the United States and Canada | 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at 
and abroad. 


home 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
Alt Souls’ Church, New York 
3830 South Dearborn St. 2400 Allston Way 
Chicago, IIl. Berkeley, Calif. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


In Response to Répeated Suggestion 


Introducing a8 


The Register 
To New Friends 
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A FULL YEAR FOR $3.00 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


Prrccas enter my subscription at youl 1 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 i 
trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a . 
variety of subjects. For informa 4 
tion address 
President Sydney B. Snow, D. DJ 

5701 Woodlawn Ave. | 
Chicago | 


“JOINING A | 
UNITARIAN CHURCH— || 
SOME OBJECTIONS | 


CONSIDERED ’’ 
Published without apologies by the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., CAP. 1230 _ 
| 


Pension Society | 


Provides annuities for Unitarian ministers sixty-five | 
years of age or over, who have had at least twenty 
years of active service in our fellowship. 


Additional bequests and annual centributions from 
churches or friends are much needed. 


Unitarian Service | 
li 
| 


Please send contributions promptly to the 


Treasurer---Albert A. Pollard, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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Introductory Rate of 5 months for on 
dollar. I enclose check or curren | 
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